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PART A 

MIOOtE CLASS MOTHER-TEACHERS IN AN EXPERIMENTAL PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

FOR SOCIALLY OISAOV/ANTACEO CHILDREN* 

John Pierce-Jones 
Rena to Espinosa 
Emma Lou Linn 
Ann L, Maurer 

The University of Texas at Austin 

There are at least tuio major recognizable approaches to 
the atructuring of preschool programs for the disadvantaged child 
in contenporary times. One strategy, perhaps most closely identi- 
fied with the^o^k of Bereiter and Engelmann at The University of 
Illinois, stresses highly structured programmatic intervention 
into the cognitive development of the disadvantaged preschooler. 
The more eenventional nureery school strategy atreasee children’s 
opportunities for exploration, environmental enrichment, and the 
development of gsnoral coping adequacy through the inpact of a 
program which is not especially aimed at stimulating cognitive 
growth. Preschool programs of both types, however, generally use 
teachers with some degree of educational (pedagogical) training 
and tend to have explicitly “educational” objectives. 



♦This project was conducted pursuant to Contract No, 4202 beteesn 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and The University of Texas at 
Austin, John Pierce— Jones was the principal investigator. 



During the summer of 1967^ the Child Development Evaluation 
and Research Center at The University of Texas at Austin , attempted 
a new experimental approach to enhancing short-term preschool 
readiness. The unique feature of the program was that it employed 
non-pedagogically trained middle class mothers as "teachers" in the 
ratio of I mother to 4 preschool disadvantaged children. The aim 
of the program was to enhance the school readiness of the children 
as measured by relatively conventional tests of iritellectual ability , 
preschool achievement , achievement motivation, and accuracy of self- 
perception. The program itself was designed to be one which would 
intensify the affectional interactions between "mother-teacher" and 
the preschool child. It was expected that intensification of these 
relationships would operate to enhance school readiness, creative 
thinking abilities, achievement motivation, end accuracy of eelf- 
pereeption. 



Assumptions and Program Features 

Inadequate school readiness among disadvantaged children 
wee viewed in thie study as rooted in the child's having motivational 
and value systems different from those of the dominant culture which 
he eneounters, as well as in cognitive differences, the importance 
of which is widely re&^gnised. With the premise of conflicting 
value eysteme between the homes of the disadvantaged and the school. 
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this experiment’s chief concern in treatment uias recognition of a 
reversal of demands process" experienced by the disadvantaged 
child. For the latter , movement from home to school implies 
expectations that are foreign to him, precipitated by the absence 
of an appropriate values foundation at home, in contrast with the 
experience of the child in the dominant culture. In the rearing 
of the socially disadvantsgsd child, minimum emphasis appears to 
be placed in the early years upon motivation to achieve. This is 
coupled with a paucity of life experiences, most notably a lack of 
affective parent-child relationships. 

The experimental mother-teacher program attempted in this 
de-emohaatrad an "academically-oriented" Head Start curriculum 
by providing continuing opportunities for close interaction between 
the mother-teacher and child, in effect creating something approaching 
a middle class home atmosphere in the classroom. Through such 
intimate relationships, it was believed, the disadvantaged child would 
have on opportunity for socialization experiences such as are presumably 
offered by "dominant-culture oriented" mothers. With this foundation, 
it was expected that the child would have a better basis than children 
in a "regular" Head Start program upon which to become assimilated 
into the school, l,e,, in a more "natural" sequence of development. 
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The classes for the experimental preschool group were 
conducted for half-day sessions of four hours each on 5 days per week 
in a parochial school. Three classroom groups were established, each 
consisting of 12 randomly assigned children with 3 *'mothei -teachers" • 
An added feature of the design was the establishment of 3 "Home 
Acculturation" groups for 12 of the children, 4 children being 
assigned randomly to each of three mother-teachers for the entire 
six-week period. These children did not participate in any of the 






Sample 

The "experimental Head Start" group initially selected for 
this study consisted of 48 children from the Kenwood area of 
San Antonio, Texas. These children were predominantly of Mexican- 
American ethnicity. They were selected for the experimental preschool 
program according to the eligibility criteria of OCO with the help 
of San Antonio's CAA. The number of Hlexican-American children 
involved was 43; there were 5 Negroes. The socioeconomic status of 
the group would most probably be classified as lower-lower class. 

The Kenwood area was chosen for the experimental preschool group 
upon recommendation of the CAA— the Economic Opportunity Develop- 
ment Corporation of San Antonio. The latter organization was particu- 
larly concerned about this area because of its acute poverty and the 
lack of Head Start classes for the majority of children during 
1966-67. 
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classroom programs, but instead were taken to the homes of the 
"mother-teachers" each day for family interaction experiences* 

In the intial group meeting of the mother-teachere with a 
professional social worker, some of them requested the opportunity 
to use their homes in order to fulfill, more effectively, the 
requirements of the experimental program for disadvantaged children. 

It was felt that such use of the home environments was a quite 
"natural" way of utilizing the mother-teachers, and that it would 
afford opportunities for interactions which were not possible in any 
classroom* Although the "home sample" was small in number, the idea, 
generated by the mother-teachers, seemed a novel venture in the 
treatment of the socially disadvantaged child. It provided a social 
and educational "Foater-Oay Care" plan, that permitted closer 
relationships of the children with the families of the mother-teachers. 
This aspect of the program provided an opportunity for the study of 
the value of such intervention in the education of culturally deprived 
children. 

Classroom Composition 

Thirteen middle class mothers were recruited to serve as 
"teachers" in the program. The group consisted of 10 Anglos, 

1 Mexican-American, and 2 Negroes. The mother-teachers initially 
recruited volunteered their services with a request for reimbursement 
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only for lunch and incidentals involved in the Home Acculturation 
Programs However, the time involved in the program made it difficult 
to recruit the total number of reeded mother-teachers. It was 
decided, therefore, to reimburse all of the mother-teachers for 
their services to the program. Only one home acculturation mother- 
teacher withdrew her services (because of illness); otherwise the 
group of mother-teachers selected remained constant for the six-week 
experimental period. 

The children were assigned to the classrooms and the "home 
acculturation" groups by random procedures, except for minor changes 
which were made to accommodate the special problems of participating 
children. The length of the program was set at six weeks. Continua- 
tion of the experimental preschool program for a longer period would 
have required several changes in the mother-teacher-child relationships 
due to necessary regrouping of children. 

The children in the classrooms were not individually assigned 
a specific mother-teacher, since flexibility was desired in the forming 
of relationships. The mother-teachers were instructed to form small 
"family-type" groups among the 12 children in a room and to act as 
socializing agents for the children. They were to serve as models 
who displayed behaviors similar to those they used in the rearing 
of their own families. Educational and play equipment was provided 
to foster experience with objects, frequent verbal communication 
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with the mother-teacher^ and peer inatruction* Individual conferences 
and group meetings were held by a social worker with mother-teachere 
concerning their objectives and to aid them in solving instructional 
problems. 



Instrumentation Deed for Evaluation 

The following teats were administered for the purpose of 
obtaining relevant data for evaluation of the experimental program! 
(1) Ulecheler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intellloenca fUlPPSl^ 
and (2) Caldwell *s Preschool Inv entory ^ These tests were given to 
all experimental and comparison children during the first and sixth 
weeks of the programs. In addition, the Torranea Teats of 
Thinkina (non-verbal, 1966) were also administered, as were tests 
of achievement motivation and accuracy of self- perception described 
elsewhere in this Report. 

Efforts to Establish a Control Croup 

The aforementioned tests were administered not only to 
children in the experimental program but also to a comparison 
group of Head Start children attending the summer 1967 St. James 
Head Start Program, San Antonio, Texas. However, tabulation of 
the test scores of these children indicated a significant difference 
In level of functioning as compared to the experimental group. The 
socioeconomic status of this initial comparison group was higher 
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than, and the ratio of iYlexican-American children uiae not equal to, 
the Experimental Group, Therefore, the St, James Control Group 
was deleted as a Comparison Group from this study. 

On September 6, 1967 the previously mentioned tests were 
administered to 20 children attending a Title I Preschool Class 
in the Sojourner Truth Elementary School (Kenwood area). An addi- 
tional 24 children were selected from the DeZavala Elementary School 
Preschool Program in San Antonio, Texas, These children were as 
similar to the experimental children as it was possible to obtain, 
and the children had not had Day Care experience. Pre-testing of 
this Comparison Group was done during the first week of the program, 
and post-testing was completed during the sixth week of the program, 
as it had been, also, with our summer preschool experimental Ss, 
Comparisons of the Experimental and Control (comparison) Groups' 
family and home background characteristics are shown in Table 1, 

In general, the data in Table 1 do not lend confidence to the 
idea that the Experimental and Control (comparison) Groups were 
highly similar. 




Table 1 



Selected Family and Home Background Features of 
Experimental Preschool and Comparison Group Subjects 
(From OEO Form CAP-HS 46— Parent Intsrv/ieuu) 



Group 



feature 


Experimental 
(N = 36) 


Comparison 
(N = 31) 


1. Father figure absent 
from home 


10.5?^ 


19^ 


2. lYlodal age category of 
father figures 


21-54 yrs. 


21-54 yrs 


3« Mother figure absent from home 


5 % 


6 % 


4. Modal age category of mother 
figure 


21-54 yrs. 


21-54 yrs, 


5. Mean N of children per family 


6 


4 


6. Relative living in the home 


16^ 


22^ 


7, Non-relative living in the home 




— 


8. Father figure having more than 
6th grade education 


30^ 


30^ 


9, Father figure unemployed 




3.6fo 



10. Mean N of rooms/per son in homes 


.50 


.70 


11. Homes with running water 


100^ 


100^ 


12. Children (Ss) with previous 






H^iad Start, Day Care etc. 


35 % 


8 % 


13, Siblings of Ss with preschool 







experience 



Z2% 




Table 1 (continued) 



Group 

Feature Experimental Comparieon 

(N = 38) (N = 31) 



14. Families receiv/ing public 

welfare funds 9 % 6 % 

15. Family possession of: 

a, car or truck 89 % 65 % 

b. radio 34^ 97 % 

c« tele\/ision 74^ 100)^ 

d« telephone 24^ 55^ 

e« newspaper 37^ 65^ 
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Results 



Initial Control^Experimental Group Comoarabllitv 

It should be noted that the Kenuiood area of San Antonio, 
where our experimental preschool program was conducted, is one of 
the "hard-core" poverty pockets, which has remained relatively 
isolated from the rest of the community. Neighborhood Youth Corps 
employees actually went into the area's homes in order to recruit 
children for our experimental preschool program. Ulell may it be, 
therefore, that individuals, such as those from Kenwood, represent 
a lower socioeconomic level than that ordinarily reached by poverty 
programs. These individuals may not volunteer themselves auto- 
matically for particular poverty programs such as Head Start. 
Because of the adverse conditions of the community, the acquisition 
of a comparable Control Group was virtually impossible. 

The group which was finally used as a Comparison Group was 
significantly different from the Experimental Group on pre-test 
scores of the (Alechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(see Table 2). Therefore, pre- and post-test comparisons could not 
easily be justified. Comparisons could be made between the rates 
of ehanoe (groups x trials interaction) of each group, but, again, 
the inference could not be made that one program was superior to 
another, because the assumption could not be made that two distinct 
groups would change at similar rates under similar or different 
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programs. The original point of intellectual functioning may be a 
factor influencing rate of change. Nevertheless, results obtained 
from both the Comparison and Experimental Groups will be reported. 

Pre»test Results 

Analyses of variance of pre-test scores from the five scales 
of the Preschool Inventory revealed that no significant differences 
occurred between the Experimental and Comparison Group children. 
Performances of the two groups were quite similar on the Personal- 
Social Scale, the Associative Vocabulary Scale, the Concept 
Activation-Numerical Scale, the Concept Activation-Sensory Scale, 
and the Total Scale Score. Table 3 does, however, show a non- 
significant tendency for the Experimental Group to exceed the 
Comparison Croup on Preschool Inventory performance on all scales 
excepting the Associative Vocabulary Scale. These results are unique 
when the data obtained with other instruments are considered. In 
summary, however, there were no significant differences between the 
performances of Comparison and Experimental Croup children on the 
Preschool Inventory, 





Total Score 42,85 40,68 ,45 ,5130 
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Significant differences between the two groups were apparent 
on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Table 4). The Experimental 
Group scored significantly higher than the Comparison Group on all four 
Torrance Scales. The differences on Fluency, Originality and Elabora- 
tion were extremely great and, although somewhat lower, the differences 
on the Flexibility Scale were also statistically significant. The 
Experimental Group was significantly higher in "creativ/ity” at the 
beginning of the Head Start Program when creativity was measured by 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking . 

The Ulechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intellioence (UIPPSI) 
was administered to both the Comparison and Experimental Groups at the 
beginning of the program. Again the results (Table 2) indicated that 
the Comparison and Experimental Groups were initially significantly 
different in intellectual functioning as measured by the UIPPSI . The 
Comparison Group scored significantly higher than the Experimental 
Group on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scales. These differences 
were significant at well beyond the .01 level. 

The pre-test results provided three findings: (l) The 

Comparison and Experimental Groups were comparable in their performance 
on the Preschool Inventory ^ (2) The Experimental Group scored signi- 
ficantly higher than the Comparison Group on the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking , (3) The Comparison Group had a significantly 
higher level of intellectual functioning as measured by the UIPPSI . 

These results emphasize a basic problem in current research, which 
is that of acquiring an adequate Comparison or Control Group. 
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Pr«» and Poat»Tcat Comoariaon 

Pre* and poat-tect comparisons utere made by analysis of 
variance procedures for the Comparison and experiment Croups. The 
general design tuae a groups by trials one. Dependent variables were 
measured by the Praachool Inventory , the Torrance Teste of Creative 
Thinking , the MPPSl . and certain teste of achievement motivation. 
Results for the accuracy of eelf-perception maaeure will be reported 
in Part B of this Report. 

Tables 5-9 indicate that no significant changes took place on 
any of the five scores of the Preschool Inventory . These findings are 
of some interest in view of the fact that some of the teachers of the 
Comparison Group reported having taught some items directly from the 
Preaehool Inventory . Even under these conditions, no significant 
score improvements or losses were found to be present in the final 
analysis for either group. 

Pre- and post-test results for the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking are presented in Tables 10*13. The Comparison Group and 
Experimental Group were significantly different on all four scales of 
the Torrance tests. There were no significant pre*post changes on the 
Fluency Scale, and there were no significant differences between the 
rates of change (groups x trials interaction) for the two groups 
(Table lO). The great difference between the scores of the Comparison 
and Experimental Groups cannot be explained, but the Experimental 
Group was markedly higher on the Fluency Scale. 




Table 5 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Preschool Inventory Scale 1: 

Personal-Social Scale 




Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


14.49 


13.94 


14.23 


Post-test 


14.69 


14.59 


14.64 


C-r^eans 


14.59 


14.26 








F-Ratlo 


P 


Between Groups 




.087 


.7662 


Within Trials 




.454 


.5099 


Groups X Trials 




.130 


.7197 



18 









Table 6 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Croupe, Pre and Poet, on Preschool Inventory Scale II: 

Associative Vocabulary 



Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-ivieans 


Pre-test 


7.54 


B.18 


7.8356 


Post-test 


8.05 


8.15 


8.0959 


C-I^eans 


7.79 


8.16 





Between Groups 
Within Trials 



F-Ratio 

.ns 

.257 

.277 



P 

.7349 

.6199 

.6064 



Groups X Trials 




Table 7 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pee and Post, on Preschool Inventory Scale III: 

Concept Activation-Numerical 



Ns 

Groups 

Pre-test 

Post-test 

G-IY)eans 



Between Groups 
Within Trials 



39 


34 




Experimental 


Comparison 


T-Means 


8.92 


7.88 


8.44 


9.08 


8.79 


8.95 


9.00 


8.34 






F-Ratio 


P 




.912 


.6552 




1.850 


.1748 




1.029 


.3148 



Groups X Trials 
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Table 8 

Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Preschool Inventory Scale lU: 

Concept Activation-Sensory 



Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


11,79 


10.65 


11.26 


Post-test 


11.92 


11.62 


11.78 


G-Means 


11.86 


11.13 








F-Ratio 


£ 


Between Groups 




.633 


.5654 


lAfithin Trials 




1.631 


.2031 


Groups X Trials 




1.063 


.3068 
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Table 9 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Preschool Inventory Scale V: 

Total Score 



Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-iYieans 


Pre-test 


42.05 


40,68 


41.84 


Pcst-test 


43,79 


43.38 


43.60 


G-IYIeans 


43.32 


42,03 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.143 


,7080 


Ulithin Trials 




1,402 


.2385 


Groupu X Trials 




.345 


.5658 
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Table 10 



Analysis of Wariance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Torrance Scale I: fluency 



Ns 


37 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-fY)eans 


Pre-test 


12.22 


5.06 


8.79 


Post-test 


14.18 


4.23 


9.42 


G-Means 


13.20 


4.65 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




43.622 


.0000 


Within Trials 




.309 


.5869 


Groups X Trials 




1.501 


.2225 



23 
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Table II shouie that on the Flexibility Scale of the Torrance 
Teste of_ Creative Thinking ^ the rate of change (groups x trials 
interaction) of the Comparison and experimental Groups approached 
significance. This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Experimental Group apparently gained slightly and the Comparison 
Group seemingly lost slightly. The Experimental Group was again 
significantly higher on the Flexibility Scale. This difference, 
however, was not of the magnitude observed for the previous scale. 
Fluency. 



Group differences of great magnitude were again apparent 
in Table 12. On the Originality Scale, the Experimental Group had 
significantly higher scores than the Comparison Group. The Experi- 
mental Croup gained during the program, while the Comparison Group 
lost slightly, but neither finding was statistically significant. 

The results of the Elaboration Scale of the Torrance tests 
are presented in Table 13. A significant difference was found 
between groups, trials, and rates of change (groups by trials 
interaction). It appears that these differences can be accounted 
for by the exceptionally high pre-test score of the Experimental 
Group. On post-test results the Experimental Group mean dropped 
to one similar to that of the Comparison Group. 



Table 11 



Analysis of Variance Comparing experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Torrance Scale II; Flexibility 



Ns 


37 


34 




Groups 


experimental 


Comparison 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


6.08 


4.18 


5.17 


Post-test 


7.73 


3.47 


5.69 


G-Means 


6.91 


3.82 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




12.672 


.0010 


Within Trials 




.620 


.5604 


Groups X Trials 




3.159 


.0763 
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Table 12 




Analysis of l/ariance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Torrance Scale III; Originality 



Ns 


37 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


10,70 


4,35 


7,70 


Post-test 


13.30 


3.50 


0,61 


G-IY)eans 


12,04 


3,93 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




19,216 


,0001 


Within Trials 




,250 


,6195 


Groups X Trials 




,896 


,6500 







1 






o 

ERIC 
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Table 13 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Torrance Scale IV: Elaboration 



Ns 


37 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-|Yleans 


Pre-test 


17.97 


7.85 


13.13 


Post-test 


7,16 


7.00 


7.08 


G-lv)eans 


12.57 


7.43 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




6.017 


.0159 


Within Trials 




19.917 


.0001 


Groups X Trials 




13.500 


. .0008 



I 



I 

I 



I 
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Results of pre- and post-testing on the lAlechsler Preschool and 
Prir arv Scale of Intellioence are shotun in Tables 14, 15 and 16, The 
Comparison Group had significantly higher scores on the Verbal Scale 
of the UIPPSI . Pre-post changes mere not significant, although the 
Experimental Group did gain in the desired direction while the 
Comparison Group lost slightly (Table 14} , 

On the Performance Scale of the UIPPSI the Comparison Group's 
mean mas again significantly higher. Both groups gained significantly 
during the preschool programs, and the rate of change (groups x trials 
interaction) showed a nearly significant difference in favor of the 
Experimental Group* 

Wean Full Scale IQ scores are presented in Table 16, The 
Comparison Group had significantly higher scores on the Full Scale 
the UIPPSI . Pre-post gains were significant, and the Experimental 
Group's amount of change was great enough to yield results approaching 
significance in the groups by trials interaction. 



o 



Table 14 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Ulachsler Verbal IQ 



Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-fY)eans 


Pre-test 


69.10 


81.09 


74.68 


Post-test 


71.74 


78.62 


74.95 


G-IV)eans 


70.42 


79.85 








r -Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




14.803 


.0005 


Ulithin Trials 




.028 


.8629 


Groups X Trials 




2.649 


.1041 
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Table 15 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on lAlechsler Performance IQ 



Ns 


39 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-fY)eans 


Pre-test 


74.21 


05.18 


79.32 


Post-teat 


80.79 


88.44 


04.36 


G-fY)eans 


77.50 


06.81 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




15.141 


.0004 


Within Trials 




23.554 


.0001 


Groups X Trials 




2.550 


.1108 
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Table 16 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Experimental and Comparison 
Groups, Pre and Post, on Ulechsler Full Scale IQ 




Ns 


3B 


34 




Groups 


Experimental 


Comparison 


T-lvieans 


Pre-test 


68.84 


81.26 


74.71 


Post-test 


73.66 


81.74 


77.47 


G-fYlsans 


71.25 


81.50 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




19.189 


.0001 


Within Trials 




5.050 


.0261 


Groups X Trials 




3,111 


.0785 



31 
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Partial Summary and Conclusions 

The findings indicate that no significant group differences 
occurred in performance on the Prescho ol Inventory, and there were 
no significant gains by either the Comparison or Experimental Group 
on the Pj ^aachool Inventory » On the Torranc e Tests of Creative 
Thinking , the Experimental Group was superior to the Comparison 
Group at the beginning of the preschool programs. There is no 
explanation for the extremely high scores attained by the Experi- 
mental Group. The only significant pre-post changes occurred on 
Torrance’s Elaboration Scale when the Experimental Group lost over 
10 points on the average. The Comparison Group had significantly 
higher scores on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale of the 
luIPPSI and in the desired direction. Pre-post changes were 
statistically significant on the Performance and Full Scales. 

On all three scales of the WPPSl the Experimental Group had 
numerically greater gains. It is apparent that during their 
participation in either program, the children in both the Experi- 
mental and Comparison Groups changed in the desired direction. 



Comparison of Two Experimental Methods 

Within the four experimental classes conducted in San Antonio, 
two distinct experimental treatments were used. Classes 1, 2 and 3 
were held in separate classrooms of a parochial school building, while 
Class 4, as noted earlier in this paper, was conducted in an entirely 
different manner as a Home Acculturation Clas s. Eight to twelve 
children participated in this treatment; eight completed it. These 
children (in groups of 3 or 4) were taken into homes of middle class 
mothers for half-day sessions, daily, during the six»-week period. 

The mothers attempted to treat the children as if they were family 
members. Analyses of variance were performed in order to compare the 
two preschool methods used in the study. 

There were no significant differences between classes, between 
trials (pre and post), or rates of change (groups x trials interaction) 
for classes on Preschool Inventory performance (Tables 17-21), It 
should be noted that slight losses or gains were present on each of 
the five Preschool Inventory scales. Total score comparisons 
(Table 2l) do show increases for both groups, with the Home Accultura- 
tion Class performing at a numerically slightly higher level on pre- 
test and gaining more on post-test. 



Table 17 



I 

I 



I 



I 



I 






Analysis of Wariance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Preschool Inventory Scale I: 
Personal-Social Scale 



Ns 


31 


8 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


14.23 


15.50 


14.49 


Post-test 


14.87 


14.00 


14.69 


G-(Vleans 


14.55 


14.75 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.011. 


.9136 


Ulithin Trials 




.060 


.8037 


Groups X Trials 




1.062 


.3102 
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Table 16 




Analysis of \/ariance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Preschool Inventory Scale II: 

Associative Vocabulary 



Ns 


31 


6 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


7.71 


6.86 


7.54 


Post-test 


7.84 


6.88 


8.05 


G-Means 


7.77 


7.88 








F -Ratio 


P 


Betu/een Groups 




.003 


.9587 


Within Trials 




.414 


.5310 


Groups X Trials 




,898 


.6482 
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Table 19 



I 

I 

f 



Analysis of \/ariance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Preschool Inventory Scale III: 

Concept Activation-Numerical 





Ns 


31 


8 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


8.90 


9.00 


8.92 


Post-test 


8.71 


10.50 


9*08 


G-iVieans 


8.81 


9.75 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.566 


.5368 


Within Trials 




.080 


.7760 


Groups X Trials 




1.574 


.2153 



I 



I 



ERIC 
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mm 




Analysis of 



Ns 

Groups 

Pre-test 

Post-test 

G-IVIeans 

Between Groups 
Within Trials 



Table 20 

<*SJ#*»* 



Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Preschool Inventory Scale IV: 

Concept Activation-Sensory 



31 


6 




Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-IVIeans 


11.94 


11.25 


11.79 


11.65 


13.00 


11.92 


11.79 


12.13 






F-^Rstio 


P 



.046 .8256 

.047 .8236 

.1675 



Groups X Trials 



1.952 



Table 21 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Preschool Inventory Scale V: 

Total Score 



Ns 


31 


8 








Home 




Groups 


Classroom 


Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


42,84 


42,88 


42,85 


Post-test 


43,06 


46,63 


43,79 


G-IYIeans 


42,9516 


44,7500 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




,085 


,7698 


Ulithin Trials 




,161 


,6930 


Groups X Trials 




,362 


,5579 
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Results obtained from the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 



are presented in Tables 22 through 25« Several large fluctuations 
were observed, most of which were not significant because of the 
small N« However, these differences may indicate that the use of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking with deprived children is a 
questionable procedure. On Fluency (Table 22) none of the results 
were statistically significant, but the Home Acculturation Class 
showed almost a lO^point gain on post-testing. On the Flexibility 

Scale (Table 23), both experimental groups showed improvements, with 
the Home Acculturation Class again showing the greater positive 
change. Group differences and trial differences pre and post) 
approached significance, and there was a nearly significant 
difference between the rates of change for the two groups; Class 4 
(Home Acculturation) changed at a nearly significantly greater rate. 
Although the Home Acculturation Class had a large positive change on 
the Originality Scale (Table 24), none of the results were statistically 
significant. 

Both groups obtained negative change scores on Elaboration 
(Table 25). The 2 groups were significantly different, and pre-post 
losses were also great enough to achieve significance. The rates of 
loss, however, were similar for each group. The Ulechsler Preschool 
and Primary Scale of Intelligence (lAiPPSI) was administered to all 



children participating in the experimental program. Pre-post 



Table 22 



Analysis of \/ariance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 

Groups on Torrance Scale Is Fluency 



Ns 


29 


8 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Weans 


Pre-test 


14.24 


4,88 


12.22 


Post-test 


14.24 


14.00 


14.19 


G-fY)eans 


14.24 


9,44 








F-Ratio 


P 


Betuieen Groups 




3.417 


,0697 


Within Trials 




1.041 


.3156 


Groups X Trials 




3.773 


.0572 
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Table 23 



Analysis of \/ariance Compariang Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Gr'-ps on Torrance Scale II: Flexibility 



Ns 


29 


8 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


7,07 


2.50 


6.08 


Post- test 


7,72 


7,75 


7,73 


G-Means 


7,40 


5.16 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




1,906 


,1730 


Within Trials 




2,547 


,1158 


Groups X Trials 




3,352 


,0723 
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Table 24 



Analysis of \/ariance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Torrance Scale III: Originality 



Ns 


29 


6 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


12.07 


6.13 


10.78 


Post-test 


13.31 


13.25 


13.30 


G-Means 


12.69 


9.69 








F -Ratio 


£ 


Between Groups 




.534 


.5237 


Ullthln Trials 




.559 


.5338 


Groups X Trials 




.519 


.5171 



Table 25 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 
Groups on Torrance Scale IV: Elaboration 



Ns 


29 


a 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


20.00 


10.63 


17.97 


Post-test 


7.93 


4.38 


7.16 


G-Means 


13.97 


7,50 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




4.267 


.0438 


Ulithin Trials 




22.026 


.0001 


Groups X Trials 




1.081 


.3062 



D 

D 

0 

D 

D 

.erIg 



ii 
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analysis results are given in Tables 26, 27 and 26» Both groups 
showed numerical gains on the Verbal Scale of the UIPPSl . Class 4 
(Home Acculturation) showed a greater gain than did the Classroom 
Group, although the results were not statistically significant 
(Table 26) • Results obtained from the Performance Scale are presented 
in Table 27» Change scores obtained from pre- and post-tests were 
statistically significant and indicated that all of the children 
changed in a positive direction » Group differences and rate of change 
differences were not significant. Both groups showed gains from the 
pre- to 'post-testing on the UIPPSI Full Scale Scores (Table 28). Full 
Scale Scores support the view that children participating in our 
experimental preschool Head Start Programs changed in a positive and 
desirable direction in intellectual functioning. 

Partial Summary and Conclusions 

Overall, in intellectual functioning as measured by t’ e UIPPSI . 
and according to the results of the present study, disadvantaged 
children participating in our experimental Head Start Programs 
changed in a positive direction. The results of this study indicated 
that these changes took place in two different types of programs; 
variations were not usually significant. Changes in other areas as 
measured by the Preschool Inventory were only minimal, while scores 
from creativity measures produced contradictory results. 
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Table 26 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 

Groups on Ufechsler Verbal IQs 





Ns 


31 


8 


• 


Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-(V)eans 


Pre-test 


69.52 


67.50 


69.10 


Post-test 


71.90 


71.13 


71.74 


G-Means 


70.71 


69.31 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.091 


.7617 


Within Trials 




1.285 


.2634 


Groups X Trials 




.046 


.8257 



\ 

\ 
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Table 27 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 

Groups on lA/echsler Performance IQs 





Ns 


31 


8 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Weans 


Pre-test 


74.77 


72.00 


74.21 


Post-test 


81.65 


77.50 


80.79 


G-lv)eans 


78.21 


74.75 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.708 


.5897 


Ufithin Trials 




23.195 


.0001 


Groups X Trials 




.164 


.6906 



i 
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Table 28 



Analysis of Variance Comparing Classroom and Home Acculturation 

Groups on li*echsler Full Scale IQs 




Ns 


31 


7 




Groups 


Classroom 


Home 

Acculturation 


T-Means 


Pre-test 


69.29 


66.86 


68.84 


Post-test 


74.19 


71.29 


73.66 


G-IYIeans 


71.74 


69.07 








F-Ratio 


P 


Between Groups 




.361 


.5583 


lAlithin Trials 




7.692 


.0086 


Groups X Trials 




.011 


.9127 
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Achievement Motivation 

Achievement motivation has been studied in great detail in 
college-age populations^ There has not been|' houiever, a corres- 
pondingly great number of studies concerning the development of this 
important motive in other age groups* The reason for the lack of 
studies with young children is probably the scarcity of methods to 
measure, reliably, the Achievement Motive* The T*A*T*-type method 
is useless with children who (l) have difficulty verbalizing a story, 
(2) have limited vocabulary, and (3) who have not been exposed to 
story-telling in their homes. 

Aronson (1950) developed a method for measuring "Need 
Achievement", which can be used with relative success with children 
from culturally deprived environments* This method, described in 
greater detail in Espinosa (i960), assesses Achievement Motivation 
through the analysis of expressive "doodles" and "scribbles" elicited 
by a complex abstract design* Content analysis of this expressive 
material, produced by High and Low n-Achievement subjects, permitted 
Aronson to derive a scoring method in which discrete, single 
unattached lines were associated with a tendency to approach success; 
fuzzy, overlaid lines were indicative of fear of failure* In this 
way, scoring each instance of discrete lines as positive (♦!) and 
each occurrence of fuzzy lines as negative (-l), a total n-Achievement 
Score could be derived* A Low n-Achievement Score corresponds to a 
subject whose fear of failure is stronger than his tendency to achieve 
success, and, vice versa, for a high score* 














m 



m 






The possiblity of classifying subjects into High and Low 
n-Achievement Groups, permits an independent test of the behavioral 
correlates of the strength of the Achievement IY)otive« Atkinson (1957) 
developed a model of risk-taking behavior to predict the choices of 
High and Low n-Achievement subjects when confronted with tasks that 
differ in their probabilities of success. Based on this model, 
Espinosa (1968) devised a Level of Aspiration Test, the Warble Game, 
to measure risk-taking behavior in children. 

The Warble Game consists of five cardboard boxes, each with 
a hole of different width, aligned against a bare wall. The task 
consists of rolling a standard size marble through the holes from five 
feet away. The size of the holes, in combination with the distance 
from which subjects have to throw, permits the manipulation of the 
probability of success for each box. Two blocks of ten trials are 
given, the first block being the one in which the reward for a 
successful trial is a verbal reinforcement from the Experimenter, 

In the second block, the rewarded block, each successful trial is 
rewarded with candy, one piece for the easiest box, two for the next, 
and so on up to five pieces of candy for the most difficult box. 
Giving a score of 1 to the easiest box, 2 to the next, etc,, and 5 
to the most difficult one, regardless of the outcome, a Wean Box 
Score for each block can be obtained. The relative spread of the 
choices can be measured as the Standard Deviation of the Box Scores, 
The Atkinson (1957) model, using the variables of Wotive, Probability 



of Success, and Incentive Walue of Success permits predictions 
rsQarding the likely levels of risk and spread of the choices for 
High and Lout n-Achievement subjects* 

McClelland (1953) proposed that the development of the Achieve- 
ment Motive is related to the types, frequencies, and amounts of 
reinforcement* On the other hand, Hess and Shipman (1965) have 
suggested that the types of reinforcements that characterize the 
behavior of louter class families, being in general unrelated to the 
behavior that elicits them, could have effects that are very different 
from those present among white middle class families* In their words, 
’’the meaning of deprivation is a deprivation of meaning*" 

Ulith this information, we can expect that Head Start will have 
a very important impact on the development of the Achievement Motive* 

If the teachers and aides, and every adult in contact with the children 
gives reinforcement for every achievement-related behavior every time 
it occurs, this should have an effect in promoting the development of 
the motive to achieve success and, eventually, should lead to the 
extinction of the fear of failure* 



Hypotheses 



1« There uiill be an overall increase in Achievement (Ylotive 
between pre- and post-test as measured by the Aronson Test . 

Assuming that a Low n-Achievement Score is indicative of 
a strong Motive to Avoid Failure, as Atkinson does, we would expect 
that the influence of the Head Start experience of reinforcements 
would change, primarily, the Motive to Avoid Failure, Thus 

II. The Low n-Achievement Group ( i.e .. those high on the 
Motive to Avoid Failure) should show a greater increase in their 
n-Achievement Score at post-test than should the High n-Achievement 
Group, 

Hypotheses 1 and 11 refer to the overall effect of Head Start 
on the Achievement Motive. Espinosa (l968) instructed, explicitly, 
half of the teachers in his sample to be extremely rewarding to any 
achievement-oriented behavior on the part of their pupils, but research 
failed to demonstrate a significant difference between the children 
whose teachers were so instructed and a Control Group (see Section II 
of this Report), Examination of the actual behavior of the teachers 
in the classroom revealed that there was no difference between the 
Experimental and Control teachers in their behavior. Since the 
teachers and adults in the present study were not explicitly 
instructed to be aware of achievement-related behavior and to reward 
it each and every time it occurred, any difference found between the 
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groups should be a b/-product of the general manipulation that 
differentiates each class from another. Thus, in general, it can 
be expected that 

III, The experimental classes uiill show a greater increase 
in the Achievement Motive from pre- to post-test than will the 
Control classes. 

From Atkinson's risk-taking behavior model (1957), uie have 
expected that 

IV/, High n-Achievement subjects will tend to choose inter- 
mediate risk levels, while Low n-Achievement subjects will tend to 
choose either very high or very low risk levels in the Marble Game, 
V/, High n-Achievement subjects will show less variability 
in their choices than will Low n-Achievement subjects in the Marble 
Came, 



Results: Achievement Motivation 

The Achievement Gain Score was computed for each subject by 
subtracting his n-Achievement Score, at pre-test, from Iris 
n-Achievement Score at post-test. The mean n-Achievement Gain 
Score was 2,18 (S,D, 2,57, S,D, (M) 0,462, z = 4,71, p = ,001). 

Thus, Hypothesis I is confirmed since the overall n-Achievement Gain 
is significantly greater than zero. An analysis of variance of the 
Achievement Cain Score with Tj^ (Experimental) and T 2 (Control) and 
Aj^ (High n-Achievement at pre-test) and A^ (Low n-Achievement at 
pre-test) is presented in Table 29, This analysis shows that there 



Table 29 



Analysis of 


Variance of 


Achievement 


(Ylotivation Gain Scores 




Source 


s.s. 


D.F. 


M.S. F P 


Total 


205 


31 




Betuieen 


124 


3 




A (Achievement) 120 


1 


120 41,6 .001 


T (Treatment) 


2 


1 




A X T 


2 


1 




Within 


81 


28 


2,88 




Analysis of 


Variance: 


Cell |Y)eans 



Achievement 





High (A^) 


Low (A^) 


T^ (Experimental) 


in 

CM 

• 


2.31 


Tj (Control) 


in 

CM 

• 


1.81 



N s 6 per cell 
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was no significant difference between the Experimental and Control 
classes, thus failing to prove Hypothesis III, Hypothesis II, 
however, uias confirmed. The cell means showed a significantly 
greater gain for the initially Low n-Achisvement subjects. The 
main effect was significant at better than the .001 level. 

When the four Experimental classes and the four Control 
classes were taken as eight independent groups, the simple-analysis 
of variance presented in Table 30 revealed no significant "between 
groups' variance. With eight groups, there were seven degrees of 
freedom, and we could run seven different orthogonal comparisons. 

The two important comparisons are presented in Table 30. There is 
no significant difference when groups E^, E2, E3, and E^ are compared 
against C^^, C^, C^, and C^. The comparison between groups E , E , 
and E3 vs. (the Home Acculturation Group) shows a significant 
difference (p = .05), The only additional comparison that could be 
significant is C^^, C2, and C^ vs* C^, This comparison was not run 
since its interpretation is impossible without additional infor- 
mation on the teachers. It could be that the teacher of Group C 

4 

was more careful in rewarding the children, thus explaining the 
difference. However, we lack that information. 

For the analysis of the Warble Game data we made a distri- 

bution of the Wean Box for the four Experimental classes and another 

distribution for the four Control classes. The same procedure was 

followed for the Variability Score (Standard Deviation of the Box 
Scores) . 



Table 30 



Orthogonal Comparisons of Classes 



Source 




s . s . 




D.F. 


|Y| 


.S. 


F 


P 


Total 




205 




31 










SetiAieen 




45.50 




7 


6 


.50 






^1234 vs. 


^1234 


3.12 




1 










^123 vs. 


^4 


27.00 




1 


27 


.00 


4.09 


.05 


Within 




159.50 




24 


6 


.60 






Group 


^1 


^2 




^4 


^1 


'=2 






Total 


+5 


+9 


+7 


+19 


+6 


+8 


+3 


+13 




-1 


-1 


-1 


-1 


+1 


+1 


+1 


+1 


^2 


-1 


-1 


-1 


+3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N s 4 per 


CO X 1 0 


II 

CM 


8; 2+ 


CM 

II 

CM 

CM 


CM 


CM 

CM 

X 


= 0 
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In order to test Hypothesis IV, we divided the distribution 
of iVlean Box into four quartiles. For a High n-Achievemen,t Group 
subject (a subject that scored above the median at pre-test) it 
was predicted that his fV)e8''i Box Score would fall in either Q 2 or 
(in the middle range of the distribution) and for a Low n-Achievement 
subject it was predicted that his iVlean Box Score would fall into 
either or (extremes of the distribution). 

A similar procedure was followed to test Hypothesis V, 
although here the prediction for the High n-Achievement subject was 
that his Variability Score would fall below the median (low variability) 
while for a Low n-Achievement subject the prediction was that his Vari- 
ability Score would fall above the median (high variability). 

Ulith this method, we counted E (Expected) when the behavior 
of the subject followed the predictions from the Atkinson model, and 
U (Unexpected) when his behavior on the test did not follow the 
predictions. The results for the combined predictions for lYlean Box 
and Variability are presented for Experimental and Control classes 
in both pre- and post-test in Table 31. 

The results show that ths predictions from the model are 
significantly better than chance for the Experimental Group (p = .05) 
but not for the Control classes (p = n.s.). During post-test. 






Table 31 



I 

I 

I 

I 




Lev/el of Aspiration Test Predictions 



Variable 


Group 


N 


E 


U 


X 


D.F. 


P 


Pre-test 
















Mean Box and 

Variability 

Combined 


Exp, 


16 


12 


4 


4.00 


1 


• 

o 

CJ1 




Cont, 


16 


7 


9 


.25 


1 


n.s. 


Post-test 
















Mean Box and 

Variability 

Combined 


Exp, 


16 


13 


3 


6.25 


1 


.01 




Cont, 


16 


12 


4 


4.00 


1 


.05 
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however, the predictions are better than chance for both Experi- 
mental (p = #01) and Control (p = ,05) classes, reflecting the 
overall increase in n-Achievement Scores, Thus, Hypotheses IV 
and V are confirmed. 



Conclusions 

The analysis of the data for the Aronson Teat and the 
Marble Game indicate that there was an overall gain in Achievement 
Motive between pre- and post-test. At the same time, there was a 
significantly greater gain for the initially Low n-Achievement 
subjects than for the initially High n-Achievement subjects. 

These results replicate Espinosa's (i960) results with a similar 
population. The failure to find significant differences between 
Experimental and Control Classes is not surprising, since there 
was no explicit attempt to manipulate reinforcement for achievement- 
related behaviors. The significantly greater gain in n-Achievement 
experienced by Experimental Group 4 (Home Acculturation Group) 
than for Ss in the mother-teacher classes would indicate that 
something was present in that group that was lacking in the remain- 
ing three Experimental classes and in the four Control groups, U)e 
must be very careful in interpreting these results, however, in 
light of the very small number (4 per class). Overall, these 
data replicate other findings with a larger sample of a similar 
population. 
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PART B 



ACCURACY OF SELF-PERCEPTION AMONG CULTURALLY 
DEPRIVED PRESCHOOLERS* 

John Plerce-Jones 
Joanna Jones 

The University of Texas at Austin 

One of the most important aspects of a child's personality 
development concerns the conceptions he has of himself. The way a 
child feels about himself influences his values and attitudes, and 
consciously or unconsciously determines much of his behavior. 

The development of a self concept begins early in life and 
ie highly dependent upon social contacts (Radke, Trager and Davis, 
1949), Indeed, many writers (Dai, 1953; Murphy, 1944) have maintained 
that the conception a child has of himself is almost entirely a 
function of interpersonal relationships. By exposure to other people 
and their various roles, a child becomes aware of the role he is to 
play in society and, consequently, becomes more aware of himself. 

In cddition to the social referent, the way in which a child 
conceives of himself is strongly influenced by contact with his 
physical environment. To use Murphy's (1944) example, a child whose 
tactual sensitivity leads to the enjoyment of soft materiale, may 
identify his own skin and hair with this experience. Self awareness 



*This project was conducted pursuant to Contract No, 4202 between 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and The University of Texas at 
Austin, John Pierce-Jones was the principal investigator. 
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may be strongly rooted in this type of experience involving a child's 
affective response to external stimuli. The child also learns 
concepts such as size, weight and color by exposure to environmental 
stimuli and subsequently gains some understanding of his relative 
position in the world. 

The middle class child, by virtue of the education and 
financial security of his parents, is afforded ample opportunity 
for a variety of interpersonal relationships and exposure to environ- 
mental stimuli. The so-called "culturally deprived" child is in a 
different position. For a variety of reasons, a child from a lower 
socioeconomic background is often denied much individual attention 
or environmental stimulation, and his social relationships are 
frequently limited. By the time he is ready to begin school he 
may have only a tenuous and poorly formed conception of who he is 
and even of his own body. As several studies have pointed out, 
the culturally deprived child eventually gains a negative self 
concept as he becomes more aware of differences between himself 
and his more affluent peers, 

Reissman (1962) maintains that deprived children are not 
introspective nor greatly concerned with themselves and for the 
most part tend to respond much more to external stimuli. He 
implies that external or environmental stimulation must precede 
inner development or self awareness. To the extent that external 
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or environmental sensitivity is replaced by sensitivity to self , 
uie might expect greater awareness of self or a more differentiated 
self concept. Furthermore, considering that an individual's aware- 
ness of self is in part a function of his relationships with other 
people, we might also expect greater self awareness or accuracy 
of self perception where the opportunity for such relationships is 
increased. 

Hypotheses 

This study deals with the perceptions culturally deprived 
preschool children have of themselves, specifically, with Reissman's 
hypothesis of external-internal sensitivity. The question raised 
is whether internal sensitivity is accompanied by greater awareness 
of self. 



Hypothesis 1 . It was hypothesized that culturally deprived 
preschool aged children at the start of the preschool programs would 
display more sensitivity to the environment or to external stimuli 
than to themselves, as measured by a specifically designed test. By 
the end of the six-week preschool enrichment programs, it was hypo- 
thesized that both groups of subjects would be come more introspective 
or sensitive to their own bodies as opposed to external stimuli. 

Hypothesis II . It appears that the accuracy with which a 
child perceives himself is strongly influenced by interpersonal 



contact. Since there uiae greater opportunity for peraonal contact 
in the Experimental Group which had an adult-child ratio of one to 
four than in the regular Head Start Control Group with it's ratio 
of approximately one to thirty, it wae further predicted that the 
Experimental Group would show eignificantly more change in the 
accuracy with which they perceived themeelves ae measured by their 
drawings of themselves. 

iViethod 

A total of 73 culturally deprived subjects from poverty 
level income families (defined by the poverty guidelines set forth 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity) were used in this study. 

The majority of these subjects were Mexican- American. Thirty-nine 
of the subjects were enrolled in a six-week experimental Head Start 
program sponsored by the Child Development Evaluation and Research 
Center of The University of Texas at Austin during the summer of 
1967. This program involved the use of mothers from the community 
who had had no prior experience in teaching (as opposed to trained 
teachers found in the regular Head Start program). It was anticipated 
in this study that the small adult-child ratio of one to four which 
would allow greater opportunity for the adult and child to relate 
individually would produce greater changes in the hypothesized 
directions than would be found for subjects enrolled in the regular 
Head Start programs. 
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A second group of 30 subjects of similar backgrounds 
enrolled in regular Head Start programs with a teacher-student 
ratio of approximately 25 to 1 served as the Control Group. 

Procedure 

Two dolls, one of dark skin and the other of light skin, 
which had been in the classroom for a week prior to the initial 
testing, were placed approximately two feet in front of the subject. 
Subjects in individual testing sessions were shown nine different 
cards, each of which contained a pen and ink drawing of a specific 
part of the body. For example, the first card contained a drawing 
of an eye, the second card, a drawing of a foot and so on. After 
the presentation of each card the child was told to "find another 
one that looks just like this." The subject was not told the name 
of the part of the body being shown. The subject could either 
match the stimulus presented on the card with the appropriate part 
of his own body or with the appropriate part of a doll. He was 
then given a blank piece of paper and a pencil and asked to draw a 
picture of himself. 

This same testing procedure was repeated at the beginning 
and and of a six*week period, making it possible to obtain pre- and 
post-test scores for each child. 



The self drawings were scored according to the Goodenough 
method for scoring the Draw- A -Per son . The single score for each 
drawing was defined as the amount of body differentiation present 
in each drawing. 

On the Doll-Self Point Task , for the purposes of analysis, 
each subject was given a single score of one in accord with whether 
he pointed on a majority of trials to himself or to the dolls. 
Almost without exception the stimulus originally selected was the 
one the subject continued to point to for the remaining trials. 

Results 

To test for overall change from pre- to poet-testing, the 
results of the Doll-Self Test for each group were analyzed using 
McNemar's Chi Square Test for significance of changes. This test 
was chosen for both Experimental and Control Groups because of the 
relatedness of the samples, the pre-post nature of the data, and 
the nominal classification. A- fourfold table of frequencies for 
the first and second set of responses from the same individuals 
was set up for each group. These results are shown in Tables 32 
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Table 32 



Fourfold Table of Frequennies Showing 
Pro- to Poet* test Changes from Doll to Doll, 
Doll to Self, Self to Self, and Self to Doll 
For^ Experimental and Control Subjects 



EXPERIWEMTAL 



Post 



Pre 





Doll 


Self 


Self 


4 


9 


Ooll 


13 


13 



CONTROL 



Post 



Prs 



Self 



Doll 


Self 


1 


15 


5 


11 



Doll 



Table 33 



Percentage of Subjects Pointing to Doll and to Self 



DOLL 



Pre-test 

Post-test 



Control Experimental 

63,3 63,9 

12,9 41,03 



SELF 



Pre-test 



Control Experimental 

36,7 36,0 

87,1 58,97 



Post- test 
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Figure 1 and Table 34 show the percentage of subjects 
responding to the Doll-Self Test , 

Significant overall changes from pre- to post-testing were 

2 

found among the subjects in the Experimental Group (X s 4.76, 

1 df, p s <.0S)« Significant overall changes also were found for 
the Control subjects (X s 8.33, 1 df, p s <,0l). No correction 
for continuity was used since none of the expected frequencies was 
less than 5, 

The results of the pre- and post-test Self Drawings were 
analyzed using an analysis of variance design for repeated measures. 
Both groups were analyzed separately for differences between pre- 
and post-test scores. Post-test scores for the Experimental Group 
showed a significant increase over pre-test scores (F s 36,256, 
p s <,00l). There were, however, no significant differences between 
pre- and post-test scores for the Control Group (F s ,073, p s ,76), 
The results of the analysis for pre- and post-test Self Drawing 
Scores are shown in Table 35, 

Significant differences between the two groups were found 
between pre- and post-test Self Drawing Scores, However, because 
of the pre-test mean scores for the two groups, no conclusions can 
be drawn regarding the relative efficiency of the treatment effects. 
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Figure 1 

Percentage of Subjects Responding to Doll-Self 
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Table 34 



Number and Percentage of Subjects In 
Control and Experimental Groups Responding to 
Doll-Self on Pre- and Post-testing 




Number of Percentage Percentage 

Subjects Pointing to Self Pointing to Doll 



Experimental Group 



Pre- test 


36 


36.0 


63.9 


Post- test 


39 


58.97 


41.03 


Control Group 


Pre-test 


30 


36.7 


63.3 


Post- test 


31 


87.1 


12.9 
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Table 35 

Analysis of Pre- and Post-test Self Drawing 
Scores for Control and Experimental Groups 



Source 


fViean Square 


DF 


F-Ratio P 


Total 


17.0683 


133 




Between 


26.6832 


66 




Gtoups 


534.2096 


1 


28.302 .001 


Error (C) 


18.8751 


65 




(Within 


7.5970 


67 




Trials 


134.0000 


1 


31.786 .001 


Groups X Trials 


100.9803 


1 


23.953 .001 


Error 


4.2157 
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|Ylean Experimental Group 


Scores: 






Pre-test 


6.1670 






Post-test 


9.7778 






(Ylean Control Group Scores: 






Pre-test 


3.9032 






Post-test 


4.0323 
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Discussion 

As stated previously, the initial hypothesis predicted that 
as a consequence of a preschool enrichment program, culturally 
deprived subjects from both Experimental and Control Groups would 
change their primary responsiveness or sensitivity to external or 
environmental stimuli and become more responsive to themselves. It 
was further predicted that external sensitivity would be accompanied 
by greater accuracy of self- perception, as measured by pre and 
post Self Drawings, Mhile both groups were predicted to show 
changes in Accuracy of Self- Perception, greater changes were 
predicted for the Experimental Group which had more opportunity for 
interpersonal contact. By and large, the findings confirm the first 
hypothesis. The results of the study suggest that culturally 
deprived preschoolers initially are more responsive to environmental 
or external stimuli. However, at the end of a six-week Head Start 
program, they become more sensitive to themselves as opposed to the 
environment. This trend was found to be thu case for both Experi- 
mental and Control Croupe, 

There was also a significant increase in the scores of the 
Self Drawings over the six-week period for the Experimental Group, 

To the extent that these drawings are indicative of the way a 
child sees himself, it can be concluded that the Experimental Group 
did increase in the Accuracy of Self- Perception, However, despite 
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the predicted lack of change in Self Drawings for the Control 
Group which had not had as much opportunity for interpersonal 
contact with teachers, no definitive conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the relative efficiency of the two preschool programs. 
This is due to the fact that the mean pre-test Self Drawing Scores 
for the Control and Experimental Groups differed significantly from 
each other. The changes found in the Experimental Group over a 
six-week period, may be due to their having started off at a higher 
level which, perhaps, may be indicative of greater capacity for 
change, rather than to the fact that the treatment accounted for 
the differences. 

The question remains as to how to account for the observed 
changes toward increased self awareness. Are these changes the 
result of the preschool programs which provided increased environ- 
mental stimulation and personal contact with peers and/or adults? 

Or are they simply the result of maturation? Since no conclusions 
can be drawn about the effectiveness of one program over the other, 
it cannot justifiably be concluded that increased Accuracy of Self- 
Perception is due to the treatment effects of the Head Start 
programs. The need for an untreated Control Group is apparent in 
order to determine the effects of maturation. 
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Summary 

According to many u/ritars, social contacts and anvironmsntal 
stimuli ^re some of the most vital building blocks for awareness of 
self. Since both of these are to some extent denied to children 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, the question was raised as 
to the effects of preschool enrichment programs on the accuracy 
with which culturally deprived children perceived themselves. 

It first was hypothesized that these children at the 
beginning of the program would display more sensitivity to external 
stimuli but rs a function of the programs, would change in the 
direction of becoming more sensitive to their own bodies. It was 
further predicted that this internal sensitivity would be accompanied 
by increased accuracy of self-perception. Since there was greater 
opportunity for personal contact in the experimental program with 
its smaller adult-child ratio of one to four than in the regular 
Head Start classes, it ?yas hypothesized that greater accuracy of 
self-perception, as defined by pre-post score differences on Self 
Drawings, would be found among the EIxperimental Group members. 

The first hypothesis was confirmed for both groups. The 
second hypothesis is open to question. Although the experimental 
Group showed a significantly greater increase in Self Drawing 
Scores than the Control, no conclusions can be drawn regarding the 
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efficiency of one program over the other due to the inequality of 
pre-teet mean scores^. tAlhile the Head Start programe did seem to 
induce noticeable changes in self awareness,, the effects of matura- 
tion must be assessed. 
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